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ABSTBACT 



Oral history can coiUr*itat€ to social education in a 
Traditionally, data collection has been considered as 
students of oral history. These 
facts that: (1) historical knowledge 
oral histcry stiiulateis students* 
students interact wifch diverse groups c£ feofle within 
and (4) students iaprcve their skills in planning and 

this paper the authors enphasize that 
the B€tho.d al3d content cf data 
proictes .egc developaent in students 
by providing thea with opportunities for social intexacticn. It also 
encourages development of ewpathy. and acral sensitivity as students 
learn, to appreciate ether peoples* situations, lifestyles, and 
values. Finally, through sharing and involveient, cral histcry 
promotes a sense of coBiunity building. These eipeiiences are 
especially beneficial for adolescents in tens cf their social 
development. (A?) 



number of ways. 

providing .the most benefits to 
benefits have derived from the 
is immediate and tangible, (2) 
interests, (3) 
the community, 
interpersonal communication. In 
additional benefits result from 
collection. First, cral history 
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As soon as our young can ocnprehend our ^;wDrds we begin 
*to tell them stories, and the hope \« ^^^iarbor for our 
elcfers is that we vail be able to hear their full story 
' / before they go . • . . (CaXr 1973)/ 

/ - 

Storytelling is slowly findmg'its vTay/intp classrcxsns vearing the 
label of "oral history" or s^ly y^e^ renenbering tiieir past", . 
Tfie increasingly popular respdn^ to the vorics of .Allan Anderson 
(1977), Barry Broadfoot (1973, 1976, 1977), Bide Butler (1978), 
Mvma Kostash (1977), ajjd StuJs TerkeJ: (19^8, 1970/ 1972) established 
tte f^ that zead^p/eoce interested in •'people's histo^^^aiid find 
iti^ meaningful as^ll as enteiitaining. Historian's guild? found . 
a place for new tool ^.; as did new associations.^ Hie new 
researci^^rs produced guides for others to praictioe the craft 
aidydontribute to the budding ^collections of psg^ inter\7iews in 

and nationai ardiives (Baum, 1974; McCracken, 1974). Professicnals 
aiid amateurs v^nt forth to gather reaminisoenoes for posterity. 

In^the late 1960's^Eliot Wigginton (1972-1976) was wrking 
with school children in Rab^ G^, Georgia in order to gather the 

stories and craftways of their elders. Ihey publi^ed a oamiunity 

^. ■ ■ ■ 

newsletter vMch Became the basis for. a series of Fdrfire volxmes vAiich* 

have attracted thousands of readers in North America. Similar efforts 

elsewhere resulted -^^1^ ooJILecticn of traditional cceatiaij stories 

and legends from school diildren of native Canadians in the Vancou^r 

area of British Colirrbia. 
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Sorne advantages 

History and social Nscienoe teachers, vrcestling with ways to 
. make th^ir cx>urses more pteresting, found oral history techniques 
advantageous in at least four ways: 

• historical knowledge is irtitediate and tangible. Q^e h^s the 
sense of ^doing" history* aid providing motivatLcn for inquiry and 

. researdi skills; 

• oral history offers direct linkage to "new" historical interests 
vtiich studeittsvtend to ;take seriox:isly, ^g., ethnic traiLtions, family 
histories, and wonen's history; 

school studies are linked tc/the experiences of tiie oojinunity / 
and' tendr to produce outocnes vrfiich are valiaed. in the .adult world; the 
students get to interact with diverse groups of pecple, ti^us.breaking 
dcwn social isolation in the ischpol curriculum; projects foster 
xaseful interactions with parents , relatiyes, and nei^ibors; 

students irtprove skills in planning ani organization, oral 
interviewing or questioning, interperscnal comunicationS/ and ' ■ • 
listening with CTpathy <Eric-<liesS/ 1975, pp. 1-4) • 

But the fascination with oral history, perh^>s. in too many 
classrooDS/ is restricted by the focus on data collecticn about local 
phenoiBna and by a view of education as knowing information, ihe 
enphasis should be on method vdiich includes "plahned-in-advanoe, 
^taped-recorded interviews with sconreone vto ha| first hand knowledge 

of an event or a way of life that's -of some historical interest* 
■ It is not random cQnversaticn,^t^-:recorde'd" (Eric-Chess, 1975, pvl) • 
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The educational nerits of the nethod are not to be restricted to • 
the activity of data collecticn but are essentially located in vAiat 
Students and teaciiers do with the data. Indeed/ it is no easy task 
in execvtting the method as Andersen (p. xiv), reminds xas: "Interviewing 
is an art, and I have been at it for thirty years^ and. have learned 
iry trade. You havfe tcS dra&/ pec^le out, .you have to stir their ^ 
memories, you have tq provoke them and diarm them, you have to bully' 
them or be patient and ]^nd tp' them or humour them along, depending 
CXI ciirumstances, but in most cases, interviewed properly, pet^le j. 
are siitply busting to tell their stories." But ^art fron the technique, 
what is there about the essential nature of oral history that contributes 
to social education in any significant manner? 

Oral History and the Quest for Identity . . ^ • 

Oral history contributes ^iecif ically to that frequently mentioned 
"identity crisis" ir\ adolescent develcptent. -Data or facts offered • 
to 'youth by the traditional educator largely ignore "^he quest for 
identity. The innovations of 'the "new" social studies seem, as alien 
to the develognent of identity as the traditional history and social 
sciences vMdi they sought to replace. ' ^ 

Values clarification might assist youth in articulating feelings 
andiSonoems, but not aid in the resoluticn or satisfaction of those 
oonoe^s (Ftaenkel, 1977) . Affective education has not resolved the 
problems of narcissism^ and privatian. Moral reasoning if 4t be 
focussed solely upon -value principles and rational individualism, 
ignores the issues of moral behaviour. 
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Mfe know that id^titieg are attained as a functioai of social: 
interaction . . PatteriU of interactions within and without social - 
^ iiistituticns as e^^rqssed in oral history .can foster positive 
ideiitities amcng adolescents and build ccranitinent to civic ideals. ' 

• . y ■ . . • ■ ' ■ 

^ If one cannot define cneself successfully in a milieu of inadequate 
syr4x)lisn (Klapp, 1969) , there is an "identity crisis". OJie 
predaninance of such crises aircng youth and adults results in sudi 
characteristics as fadism, the worship of the iiew (neophilia) ^-and, 
the seardi for instantaneous satisf action (Halleck, 1969)'. Social w 

• interactions may assist in si^^plying a more adec^oate syrttolism in 
sudi creaticns as the social sentisents of Icyalt^z fraternity/ and: ' ' ■ 
oumia aiity solidarity. Stories &an i3ie linguistic and- moral cxattaunity 
tell xas about these social 'interactions \fAiidi then shape the^learner's 

^perceptions arid actions. ^ 
.V QtciI history can provide "meanings" both about the "ego-order" 
(finding meaning v^ch, integrates personal experiences) ai>d about 
"social-order" (tihe raining maintained by persons sharing a geographical 

'or historical sett^g) . These two sides of identity CErxkson/ 1976) \ 
. vere less airbigi:ious vijen a single world view was prevalent and- 

reinforced by the social interacticns -of ,the oarrrwnity../ Hie accounts 
of the pioneers and early iimdgrants reveal the hcmegeneity of perspectives 
an<f)interpretations of their experienoes/ e.g./ in religious norms \ 
^ and the role of /•>otBn. Ihe symbols/ images/ aixi perspectives offered 
in the. narratives were often integrated as sacred and absolute'. The^ 
systems of meaning contained images of th^ course of liie cuid^hcw o^je 
comes to terms with life's arrbig\iities/ contradittions> and 'paradoxes . 
(Eriksan/,1976/ p. 19). • ^ ^ ^ ' 
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Shattering the Canopy ; ' • . 

• ^ 

T^iB'Csice'^^ (Berger^ 
1970) landerwent erosion and "shattering with the evolution of the' 
laiban-industrial ' society so typical in North America* Now ooipetii^g 
images /syitbol systems, and vrorld views provide greater dissonance • 

. - ' ' ' r- • 

Reality as "one" r oonsensually validated by the "facts"''of existence 

for those liteminded people in the oanrEinity/ has given way to a ^ 

world of diverse syrrbols, multiplicity, and pluralism- which is'TOudtr* 

itx^re unocxnfortable. There is no^^^jretxam to .that olcter world 'vision . ' 

.1 * 

of ti^tly-knit ghettos with the identical syirfDols of another age. - 

The diallenge is 'in cr^^ting legitimate, irsaningful^ identities for puxSelves 

'.and our children in Culturally diverse* settings. This is a forward 

' ' \ , ' ^ . , . ■ .. . 

perspective to. finding out vto ve- are and'^viiere we ar^ by creating iegitirrate/ 

meaningful identities for ourselves* Thiis; ^discussions of national identities, 

ethnicity, citizenship/ and iroral or values education reveal an abiding 

interest in building new bonds f or coriminal lite ''in' a pluralistic society -\ 

and "in safeguajrding s-bidents frqm banality^ aliena,tiohV and a life' based 

iflppn the elusive quest for "style". . ' ' 

Beoent research and reflecticxi: tjpon adolesc^t devBlcpment. 

helpful in' disoemijig tihe features of a .legitimate identily" arid 

'the process of its attainment* Underlying adolescents' ajJnediate 
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fads and behavioural styles- are deep ana persistent ccnoeins about . 
Identity and place. T*ether these ocnoems are ccnoeptualized as, — 
self-image, disconnectedness, and ccntrol over one 's 'life (Fantini 
and Vfeinstein, 1970)^, or as a sense of: ^xxT?»tency, ustefulness 



4 (ac h i e venent) / belongingness (af filiaticn) / power (potency) , 
. responsibility (digni-ty) , and challenge - the task of possessing such 
-senses, is aocorplished only with others in a real oonrnunity vfaidi 
has a fraternal feeling of shared values , They camot 6e ^lely \ 
individual aococtplishnents for the senses are synbolic ani 
institutional. * ^ ' . • 

Ttevelopnental psychology has also oanplernented this perspective 
by infoiming los that aiy progress throu^ structures (stages ) of 
develofxtent c3epends greatly x?xxi the type, and quality of interactions 
with one's enviramtent. Adolesoeijts can conceive- of various courses 
of action and what might be the consequences for any one course, 
aSiey can think abstractly about themselves and can project theneelves 
into the future. Uiey can empathize with others once they have acquired 
some skills through strategies learned at home, in^the ccnntunity/ 

and^in sciiool (Sprinthall and Mosher, 1976/ 1978) . Ifesearch on 

• * ■ 

ego-developrent indicates that adolescents also shew intensive concem 

for others in the context of personal responsibility. ^Ihey can ' ' 

liidejtstand oocrplex human motives an^^j^^^ ehlargsd socUl 

persE>ective (Loevinger, 1970, 1974). « '^ 

Social educators are increasingly aware *6f ^velopraental moral . 

theory. If cn^/appeals to the Kchlberg framework, adolescents are 

NUfied as predaninacitiy-at the^'^stage" three orientation of fulfilling 

■ , " ' I . V " ' ■ ' .. ' ■ • 

tiie e^qsectations o^ others in iipral reasoning. Ttey are -moving 

\ ■ ' * • 

'tavard the stage foof: orientation viiich is to reason accordirfg to 



the established norms of the social order and authority. 
Adolescents will* reason nore adequately if: 

they are e:qx>sed to enriching e^^iJienoes in the dassroort, . 
•dealing with, problems •►of -tiie humsn oonditicn by means of iroraL ' ' 'j^ 
dilemtas, reasoning, .ai^ acting; 

• v^they interact with others v4)o are at least at one stage 

^^^^ler- in their moral reasoning. • 

It is 'clear that ego-developtentr noral developiTent , enpathy 
and identity develcFnsnt are socially derived by individuals throu^ 
their ,pq3erienoes; aiid interaction with others.^ But, just as 
values clarification and "huraaidstic education", Have f ocu^&ed upcin 
'self to the exclusion of the social context, so seme developnentalists 
direct and define our development in w^ that close. our c^rtions 
and are ntit pluralistic interpretations of reality. Public educaticii, 
viiich has just shed sate of its "melting^ pot" bias in tents of social 
customs , ou^t not to reinstate cultural horiogeni^atioai in" the subtle 
eaqjectations o^ licw students should think, value, and define 

>)themselves (Bedc, 1973; Novak, '1974; Sullivan,^ 0977; Gilligan, 1977). 
Syiripolic Worlds, and Pluralism v 

"Religious Group Protects Bugs" -headlined a report (Waterloo- 

* ■ - ' 
Kitchener Itecbrd , July 22, 1976, p. -44). about a cdnfiict between a 

Jam' living in Toronto and public health officers vgho cane, to the 

. t ■ * /, m ■ 

apartment to "exteiirdnate". oodcroad^s. The Jain, an iitmigrant fron 
India now working as a mechanical engineer, 'protested such "violence" 
that wuld be perpetrated cn the roaches, ihe health officers' vere 



astounded* /ivo synbol systems stood in conflict. These nay operate 

at different levels of oaisciousfiess, e.g., the following four 4 

(Ifovak, 19"M; Edleman, 1969;. Lasswell, '1958) : • , 

* A sense of reality: the worldview viiidi serves as a selective 

. • * » • 

screen gontaining what is truly important; the set of syirix>ls viiich 

function to give life meaning and self -identity. Cte feels the 

differences in the sense of the "realitites" confrcntaed with 

culture shock abroad or Jains in an'^c5>artmBnt in Toronto. 

A cultural and perscaial story : the dramatic structures given 
to time, history, space, and interpersonal relations, by cultural. 
syiiixDls and the personal e^^rienoe of persons within tiiose collectives 
Che can see this v^iien ccrr^ring a Winslow Ifcmer painting of man and . 
the sea' with a Taoist ccnoeption of the' same pheporoenon, or the 
rituals of the Inuit and tiiose of the Florida hunter, or the conception 
of violence for the .health officer and the Jain. 

A netwprk of iirages and words: interpreted in the context 
in v*iidi place them and often of a mixed and contradictory nature . ' 
Witness the debates over busing, bilingualism, imnigration policy, 
or the iitage of "progress" as held by the eoologist ard tiie corporate ' 
executive, dne person's "myth" is* another's "truth"; one's "ideology" 
is another's "rationality". This network shapes our hopes and 
directs our lives and e:^ctationS. * 

" A set of. rules for interpreting events, imageg and words ; 
flejcible processes. whidi focus our atteffcicn and trigger responses,' 
such as the iclaim of a voren's^ total ri^t over her body becorung 
rrurder. for cSthers in the abortion debate, or tte above cockrpacii story. 



/Hi the social sciences there are other classifications of 
rnekiirig systems (Kluddiolm, 1950, 1961) v*iich- converge to' suggest that 

■ . ■ . ^ • ■ ■ " ; ^- I " • ■ , V 

the various syitbolic world and networks aare primarily rarimrjal, 
social , and historical . To understand ourselves and others involves 
or derrends insightful self -refiecticn and "passing-over" to others 
cultural horizons and ways of living-. Meaningful use. of oral history 
can assist in this task, ihe public health officer should have 
been equipped to realize that his response to the bugs was riot, the 
absolute and^ imiversal one possible. Bie Jain, on the' other hand, 
was already participating in two synix)lic worlds — that of a Jain 
and all that his religion inplied and that of a iredianical engineer 
* living in a vast plural i stlc and oosrnopolitan society. Analogies 

could also be made to the Navaho child living in a village of his 

' . . . « 

elders and watdiing television and. going to \a public school, of the 
Ihuit \f*o follows some of the customs of his elders and' al^^ 
participates in tihe eoonanic life of his anglo' or francc^iiorie nei^ibors 

/iJius, the developnent of a "pluralistic perscnality" is 
iitperative for adolescents and adults alike. Such persons will have 
the ,self -awareness to ccnf rent various synbolic wc^rldsr the stories 
vAiich created thai, and their irtplications for social interaction. 
HreY will have an eitpathetic dispoi^ition to "pass over" into the 
syitbolic lives of 'otHers^ (Brmer, '1970) . Cnoe' they have done this, . 
they will' be in a'^ better positicn to work collectively on the ground 
rules for coc^raticn^ and ' the resolution of prcbleirs in pluralistic 
xoninunities. Foi^exanple, the ocflmunity worker in a neigiborhood 
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does not try to build a coCTnunity ground "saiteness in the. intjsr- 
pretations and e^^riehoes of' theix lives /\ut vpcn cxntncn cxnoems ' V 
and the dignity, of/ diffexenoe of rneaiings,^. * ^ ; . ^ 

Che ; final point in tii^^^-Baticxiale for the use of. oral histpry. 
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should be mde* 'Sc)B/!^^±odi can develop iruch needed skills and' . ' . 

' attituc3es that Ja5ad to altruism, coc^ration and social responsibility. 

Ideologically individualistic models of social relationships must ' r 
, / " ■ ! ■ ' ' . • .. • - 'I : 

^be replaced by more ccratunal or collective ones* A moral ^• 

■ ■ *• . ' .. ' ■ 

ocnroitiTent bt. a sense of moral ^ social passion that is deepl^. felt; ^ 

**. • * * ~ • 

and that permeates one's sense of^ self-identity arid self -esteem can 

be proipted -in the classrocm^in an atmosphere of warmth, acceptance 
. and cSuing (Cagan, 1978). ^ ^ ' * ^ 

A3olesoents, Pliaralistic Personalities and Oral History * v 
Vte have b^n arguing a rationale for the nature of oral ^ • ' 
■ -history as a student's tool to discern answers — albeit t^tative . 
ones — to the questions, "v*io 'are vfe and how should we live- 
together?: It is not prinferiiy a means of gathering informatim V . 
or piling lip heaps of knowl^ge, i.e.,. facts. . ^. ^ 

In his. best-selling oral history. Working , - Stiids Iterkel 
travelled into ccnrfiSdties and sairpled the diversity; of images 
and "realities" of voriemg in the United States. People spcJce / ^ 
jto dreams, dignity,, dili^ce, and frustrations. Tte iipact on . ^ 
the interviewer and the ^reader is imc±i more thirr siirple stories, of 
.workers. It is a panorama of meanings of work and it evokes enpathy 
. ior rsuch workers in their situations. The sarre can be said for \, 
Anderson !s accounts of farmers and randiers, of Broadbodt's pioneers of 



Wfestem Canada, of Kostash's Ukrainian Canadians, or of*Butler*s 
QudDeoers* Students can replicate - perhaps in a xnudi less 

•sophisticated v/ay - tiese ' studies in theit own cuirnunities with 

• ' ■ / - ' ^ . - 

parents, relatives, nei^ibours and friends. * ^ 

To capture those stories orally and transfer tbera to print 
is no iTBan task^ It first has to oc|pe odt ot a oonvictidh that 
draitatic, wonderful, terrible, foolish, funn^ and tragic things' 
haqppen to many people as an inevitable human ocnditicn. Or - 
it mic^it ocnB fron a certain- serendipity, an; unexpected excitement 
and revelation of the intarviewee. It is , not only the\felderly 
\*0^ve lived so rmach more of these remenbered eaqDeiienoes that 
has fiprmed an audience for the oral* historians. It is also 
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v4io might reveal their, peircepticns of a diety, heroes, , 
or even human reproduction (Bernstein, 1978) . 

\fed Mshta (1976) retiamed to India to recover the essential . 
Gandhi and to examine viiat has h^jpen^ to his ideals and followers. 
M^ta tradced down Gandhi's supporters and ^XDstles, interviewed 
them, and examined their lifestyles ^ the lic^it of old ideals. 
Stud^ts can also ifivestigate simlar ideals, and vision, of sigiificant 
oJJiers of recent generations. Every ccmnunity has its characters. 
Its leaders, its models, and its legends. . * _ ; 

In her famous documentary film, Harlan County, USA , Barbara " - 
Kopple focusses i^xrn "lived moments" in the lives of -coal miners 
and their families, striJce breakers, and executives. 
U!^ human pathos of underground mining, conflict and marginality 



stood in contrast to the sense of cotrnunity among Itaited Mine 

Workers arid the intense love ancng family merrbers. Kqpple's- 

film helps us make meaning of life vAiere it is lived — in iranents, 

ghoot the Teacher? comes to mind as a Canadian film that 
vividly describes the pli^it of' a teacher in the prairie country • 
in the 1930s as seen throucji the eyes of its author, Max Braithy^aite. 
Likewise /the oral stories of the Broadfoot coliecticn have^beer^f 
extended visually in a rragnifioent tliirteen-part television series', ? 
based-cal "The Pioneer Years , and produced by ACCESS Alberta in 1977^^ 

\\hether it is a bush pilot iteking a wintry rm-, .the tfest 
Indian boarding a plane for a new life in Toronto, the^ auto-worker 
facing his first strike , or the first recollection of drbu^t by .an 
old wcraan, once a youngster on an AU^erta prairie (Easmussen, Savage 
and Vheeler, 1976) , each has a meahing or Several meanings to share. 
"It is not by looking at things but by' dwelling in them that we 

understand their .... meaning" (Polyani, 1966). 

••» - " , * 

Rosv^ll Angier (1976) spent three years, dwelling in Boston's 
infamous Ccnibat Zone taking pictures and interviewing bouncers, - . 
bartenders, patrons and show girls. Ife asked questions about the 
quality of life and the worth of. various life stales. Studeiits 
can also ask such questions, in their coanmunities. Courage, cowardice, 
generosity and greed, awe and nockery are human qualities vdiich- can 
be shared, discerned,' and reflected upon. No "laws" or ertpirical \ 
generalizations result but rather iosi^tful propositions and images 
of self and otters v^iich i^gjht serve as students ' guides . 



Leo Sandpn, Jr. (1978) interviewsd North flnnerican "Moonies^ 
(Unification Oiiirch nnenfcers,) in order to understand the itessage and 
motives of the organization and its youthful cdherents. Michael Maoooby 
(1976) ^spent six years stuping hundgjeds of executives in North 
Arerican corporaticns . His interviews and "In-dwelling" revealed certain 
behavioTjral styles and oortpulsians linked to value systems and personal 
stories. ' Valueycoicepts and syitbols which prev<ade our acts and 
decisions are irore readily revealed throxjgh stcxri.es. Questions about . 
vorth, iirportance, priority and significance caii prorcte the expansion 
of the story-telling into the value-ladened reaJm. Care itust be 
taken not to invade the deeper privacy of iiie interviewee. 

Teacher educators can look at the edited volirte by Milgram • 



and Sciarra (1974) for a model of how autcbiographical accounts of 
certain facets of grc^dng up can be richly interpreted. Concepts of 
aggression, fear and anxiety, awareness of et^icity, race/ poverty 
•and joy, feelings of guilt, ave, trust, and integrity are available, 
to those "doing" oral history. Concentration iriust be focussed cn 
the "other"^, i.e., the inteirviev^^ and then back to the self aiid 
one's wrold view. 

very recent exairples of the tedinique are: Bill Finger's interview 
of early le Mamey in "Preadiing the Gospel, South of, God," Christian - 
Qantury (Oct. 4, 1978) , and Studs ^Terkel's interview of the founder of 
the Gray Panthers on film or videot^.. "Maggie Kuhn: Wrinkled Radical," 



ito extraordinary resource yis available on inicrof ilm (inicrof ilining 
Cotporatim of Araerica) ^ 4^^11ectd (2,900 + inenoirs) - Ihe New 
York TijTEs Oral History Program . Uiis collection includes a cotrprehensive 
inventoiy of the arts, tn^iness, labor, religioi, educaticn, mefiicine, 
ethnicity, coal raining ^poverty ^ civil, rigfits and other specif ic^is^sues . 
Ijtplicaticns > ^ • - ^ \ 

It is,not the ij^itention of this article to elaborate as extensively 
on the educational iirplications as cn the rationale for doing oral 
history- Willa Baum and Jane ..IfcCracken (1974) , Joseph Cash et al. 
(1975)have done us considerable service- in iiie "how to do it" ^manner. 
It has been argued that oral history as infomation gathering iis . 

limited iii yaXue*. More iirportant, oral history can link to fundamental 

, ■ • - . » . ■ - 

sources of adolescent developitent and provide significant experiences 
for* growth. \ lts major iitpact. may be fcwnd in: ^ ^ 

Identity : ego-development 

Enpathy ; liinit&d feeling of others" situations 
MoraT Sensitivity ; ability to ''pass over",, transceat 
Coranunity Building ; sharing and involvarent, models 
The classrocm teacher wil-l want to be attentive to th^typical phases 
of planning — ^plication — d^riefing . In the planning phase , 
the .itaidents will need to define their, iititediate ci^jectives, tiheir 
specific audience and the types of questions that will be used in 
the interviews. Oiey will want scne initial feedback f ran leaders in 
the oannunity about the sensitivities invol^Jed or about the persons to 
be interviewed or. actually identified for interviews. Ihey will be 




• . • .. - 15 - ■ ■ ■ 

cautious ^but iranaging tirne so that neither interviev^ or infervievi^r 

- ^ ' / 

wastes opportunities, with poorly structured questicns or ones that 

' ■ r . » . . 

^. ■ -5 ■ - . > 

paobe tux)/pej;sonally. oJiey v?y.l have to have the apph^ 

equipment (t^^e recorder) and be prepared to use imidi inore footage 

than will >be transferred to the written accounts. 

Hi the application or execution phase, students can enhance 

their decisicn-iraking skills (Meyer, 1978) by pr^aring and- asking 

in a sensitive and appropriate f^fcLan the following kinds of questicns 

..(Ciiauncy; 1970).: . 'A 

• Vlv> are you and viiat background are you coning from? 
(identity and ego questions^ . 

.* vSiat are ; my/your iiDtive's chd>intentiQns*||and vAiat dd you r 

' think tiieirs wesre? i 

• Hew do lA^/y^ii see ^/diat is going oiNiedb? How do these 
" interaction^ of people determine or affect 'isheir decisiohs 

and actions? (enpathetic and infierpretrive questions) 

• What do I/we/they stand for in that situations (s)? What 
'..are. the value prcpositicns and principles which justify their 

decision of acticn? (Moral sensitivity questions) 

• Vtiat do lA^Ahey/you live for in life? Ih ccranunity? 
In this neighbourhood? (comunity building with others) 

In the delyiefint^ phase there are tasts-of analyzing the collections 
of oral history, corparing iters and perspectives witli interviews from 
the field, transfering the data fron oral to written fornat with sate 
structuring^ identifying the key elements and findifig il|atterns and / - 
differences^ in life styles, qiaesticxiing valines and the ^contexts in' viiich 



these. operated/ applying relevant 'questicns to one *s own skills, 

situations, and future directions. . An. assessment prjpoedure bc^uld 

also be develc^^ed fpz assessing the develoEinent of techniques anxp? 

* * ■ 

canpetencies such as decisiorv^roking, .interviewin interpreting^ and 

.. • • • ' • ■ - .■ 

reporting.' Uie ^ry jjtportant oaT|petenci^ of errpathy or "passing over" 

could, also be partially measured frou responses and self -reports. 

The \?ehicle of oral history provides no guarantee for radical 

social change but. it is one of many rneans that social educators 



mii^t do ix) prcnote ."^ ihe Socialization process will be enriched 



ositivel aES^reanii 



.with an eitiphasis on positivei ain meaningful pluralism and with the 
developonent of a skill that agists in vmderstanding others and in. ' 
sharing jin the development of those ccrrmxt affectations and standards 
viiidi make life together possible, civil and even deli^tful. 

4. 




A nurrter of national, provincial, and state associations 
of oral history have energed in recent years: The Canadiarx 
02^ History Associaticnr Box 301, Station A. Ottawa, Oitarip, 
KlN'8V3; Oral History Society, Departnent of Sociology, 
University of Essex^ WiLvenhoe Park, Colchester, C04 3SQ^ 
England ; Oral ^^tory Associaticxi , ; North Texas . State University , 

0. Box 13734 NTSl^Jtatian, Ttentc^, Texas, U.S^A., 76203; 
and The' Aural History mstitate of British Colurrbia, 40 
Provincial Archi^Es, Parli^iiEnt Building, Victoria, B. C, 
V8V 1X4. 

A nurtter of jxpiiLar news magazines have, identified 

\ * ■ ** .* 

\narcissisi^s the principal neurosis of North Arnerica and 
North i^DRBPicans, e.g., Otbo Kerribei^ interviewed by Linda 
Vtolfe; "Vlhy Sate Pecple Can't Love", Psychology Tbday (June, 



1978) ft). 55-59 r.Qeoi^ Woodcock, "The Mirror of Narcissus", 
Saturday Ni^t (Septenber^ 1978) pp. 27-29.. 
Vtiile Fantini and Weinstein it^tify student concerns they 
perceive them as *fpcussed i:pcn student "self-developrrent" , 
i.e,, the educatiaial strategies suggested are directed to 
vixat.ve perceive as self -absorption and naive individualisn, 
wittout regard f or> the depth of social sentiitents and synixr^ls 
in viiidi sudi cpicems are truly satisfied. 



Che of the most recent efforts i:i^rted is that of the 
Harvard te?m of McClellaa^J^ Regalado and V ' • 

Stone, Aiiich found that maturity levels in sore young . . ' 

adults IS hi^ily dependent x^xxi the quality of the adult- 

' . . ^ f ■ . ' » . . - 

child relationships rather than the quantity/ amca:ig other 
things. Cf . "Making it to Matxurity " / Psychology Tbaay 
(June/ 1978) pp. 42-52f. " 

There is a conflict of interpretaticns for those view 
the pluralistic personality as ethically relive and those 
viio find it itost Ajniversal and ocxrpatible with' such ethical 
principles as those espoused by Qert-^1973) . Here Novak (1914) 
and Kehoe (1977) w*ld represent champicns of the conflict. 
The most recent history. guidelines. History ;. ItiteDnp^iate Divisicxi / 
1977 y for Oitario's 7-loth grades contain various*" references 
to oral histQT^ but usually under another- lab]^ such as 
"investigative Wtivities" . Cne.^of the support documents, 
, No. 2, Canada's Multicultural Heritage, * suggests under 



"approadi B" that; "The eitphasis in this unit is on individtial 

'student research and .the sharing of cultural experiences. 

■' ■ • ^ • ^ 

Students , will interview men ai^i wcmen in the oxnnunity, 

■ ■ ■ " • < , ' 

interpret records, and analyze documents in the process of^ 

examiipjig the cultural diaracter of life of the comnunity" (p. 5) 
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